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Introduction 


This  report  follows  a  different  pat- 
tern from  those  of  my  immediate  pre- 
decessors in  office.  The  reach  and 
complexity  of  the  University's  work 
make  it  difficult  to  deliver  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  activities 
of  two  years,  short  of  compiling  an 
encyclopaedia.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  greatest  need  at  the  present  time 
is  for  an  over-view  of  what  the  Uni- 
versity is  doing  and  where  it  is 
headed.  It  is  impossible  to  cover 
everything,  but  perhaps  a  represen- 
tative sample  will  give  some  feel  for 
the  vitality  and  the  range  of  our  un- 
dertakings. 

The  account  'for  the  record, '  giving 
due  credit  to  individuals  and  de- 
partments, will  be  found  in  the  com- 
pendium of  Deans'  and  Principals' 
reports  and  bibliographies;  those  re- 
ports and  lists  are  being  made  avail- 
able in  the  University  Archives  and 
in  the  offices  of  the  divisions.  De- 
tailed enrolment  and  financial 
statements  and  lists  of  grants  and 
benefactions  are  available  in  the 
business  offices. 

The  University  enjoys  widespread 


goodwill  and  support.  One  wishes  to 
show  that  this  is  deeply  appreciated 
and  well  used.  This  report,  then,  is  an 
attempt  to  interpret  the  changes  in 
the  University  during  the  past  two 
years,  to  explain  the  direction  of 
our  planning,  and  to  illustrate- 
impressionistically,  not  comprehen- 
sively- what  our  undertakings  have 
been.  It  is  a  report  not  only  to  our 
own  University  community  but  also 
to  the  broader  community  which 
looks  to  the  University  for  leadership 
in  scholarship  and  public  service. 


Scarborough  spreads  its  wings:  ath- 
letic, academic  and  library  facilities 
are  included  in  the  new  building 
whose  corner-stone  was  laid  on  July 
ii,  1972 


Setting  the  Compass 


In  such  a  large  and  diversified  in- 
stitution, planning  has  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  component  parts  as  well  as 
of  the  University  as  a  whole.  We  have 
succeeded,  in  these  two  years,  in 
reaching  consensus  on  the  general 
objectives  of  the  University.  We  are 
beginning  the  reconciliation  of  the 
particular  aims  of  the  various  facul- 
ties and  colleges  with  those  general 
objectives. 

We  are  not  planning  for  growth, 
but  for  vitality-  to  preserve  a  rich 
heritage  inviolate,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  respond  to  rapid  changes  in 
society's  needs  and  demands.  The 
planning  will  take  time:  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done.  But  there  is 
determination  that  the  past  will  not 
be  thrown  away  wantonly,  nor  the 
future  sold  short. 

In  our  general  objectives  as  en- 
dorsed by  the  Governing  Council 
there  runs  an  emphasis  on  excellence 
in  all  our  undertakings.  This  may 
sound  like  favouring  motherhood. 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  make  this  aim  a 
very  real  one,  and  to  evaluate  to 
some  degree  the  quality  of  students, 


DrE.A.  (Peter)  Robinson,  newly  ap- 
pointed Principal  ofErindale. 


Erindale  College's  main  building 
was  officially  opened  by  Premier  Wil- 
liam G.  Davis  in  October,  1972.  The 
complex  contains  lecture  rooms,  un- 
dergraduate and  research  labora- 
tories, library,  offices,  cafeterias, 
gymnasia  and  a  'Meeting  Place.' 


of  research,  and  of  teaching. 

We  are  fortunate  that  our  image  of 
tough,  hard,  honest  scholarship  ap- 
peals to  the  students  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Ontario  and  to  other  ap- 
plicants. They  have  given  us  every 
year  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
confidence,  expressed  in  their  first 
choices  of  where  they  want  to  study. 
The  heavy  pressure  of  applicants  to 
Law,  Medicine  and  Dentistry  is  well 
known,  but,  aside  from  that,  last 
year  almost  14,000  applicants  for  the 
7, 100  first-year  places  in  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  Forestry,  Music 
and  the  other  professional  schools 
that  take  students  directly  from  the 
secondary  school  level  gave  Toronto 
as  their  first  choice.  This  means  that 
the  average  academic  standing  of 
those  who  gain  admission  to  the  first 
year  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
minimum  prescribed  for  entrance. 
Enrolment  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  is  holding  steady  in  spite  of 
all  the  factors  that  might  discourage 
students  from  undertaking  advanced 
work. 

Quality  in  research  is  probably  best 


Vrofessor  Kenneth  Hare,  new  Direc- 
tor of  Environmental  Studies,  re- 
ceived the  Massey  Medal  for  out- 
standing personal  achievement  in 
the  exploration,  development  and 
description  of  the  geography  of 
Canada. 


High  school  students  questioning 
our  Secondary  School  Liaison  Officer. 


Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  infor- 
mation point. 


Students  Gary  Enright  (foreground) 
and  Yoshiaka  Kato  with  Dr  Boris 
Stoicheff,  winner  of  the  1974  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Canadian  Association 
ofPhysicists  for  his  work  with  tun- 
able lasers. 


The  University's  totally  home-made 
radiotelescope  in  Algonquin  Park,  on 
which  Professor  E.R.  Seaquist  made 
the  first  radioastronomical  identi- 
fication ofR.  Aquarii.  The  Astron- 
omy Department  also  owns  an  opti- 
cal telescope  in  the  Chilean  Andes, 
and  will  be  sharing  the  use  of  the 
Canada-France-Hawaii  telescope  at 
Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii. 


measured  by  the  peer-group  judg- 
ments exercised  by  the  external 
granting  agencies.  Success  in  this  re- 
gard is  what  identifies  a  university  as 
an  important  national  resource. 
However,  useful  statistics  are  sparse. 
We  know  that  in  1973-74  Toronto 
staff  members  earned  13.8%  of  the 
grant  money  distributed  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  among  the 
60-odd  Canadian  universities,  and 
20.3%  of  what  was  distributed  by  the 
Medical  Research  Council.  We  know 
that  our  staff  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  who  applied  for 
Canada  Council  grants  were  92% 
successful  in  obtaining  grants 
(though  not,  needless  to  say,  in  ob- 
taining 92%  of  the  amount  they  re- 
quested!) whereas  the  average  suc- 
cess rate  across  Canada  was  84%. 
This  occurred  even  though  far  more 
of  our  staff  made  applications  to 
Canada  Council-  12%  applied, 
while  the  national  average  was  6%. 
Another  way  of  judging  the  quality 
of  research  in  an  institution  is  by 
looking  at  its  record  in  getting  exter- 
nal support  for  really  major  large- 


Views  ofKommos  area  in  Crete 
where  Professor  Joseph  Shaw  of  the 
Fine  Art  Department  plans  to  conduct 
theexcava  tion  of  a  Minoan  port  site. 
The  site  is  on  the  small  hill  (above, 
right  centre),  and  has  Minoan  pot- 
tery fragments  visible  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  (below). 


Dr  Brian  Holmes  became  Dean  of 
Medicine  on  July  i,  1973. 


scale  projects.  During  the  past  two 
years  there  have  been  several  new 
projects  which  have  been  judged  to 
be  worthy  of  massive  financial  back- 
ing. The  University  of  Toronto  Press 
and  Les  Presses  de  l'universite  Laval 
have  received  from  the  Canada 
Council  a  large  acceleration  grant  for 
the  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  to  historical  re- 
search and  writing,  to  bilingualism, 
and  to  scholarly  publication  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen;  the  accelera- 
tion will  be  a  spur  to  historical  re- 
search and  writing  from  one  end  of 
Canada  to  the  other.  The  first  large- 
scale  Canadian  excavation  in  Greece 
will  get  under  way  next  year  under 
the  direction  of  a  Toronto  professor 
who,  substantially  funded  by  the 
Canada  Council,  and  with  an 
excavation  permit  obtained 
through  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies,  plans  to  investi- 
gate an  archaeological  site  on  the 
coastline  of  Crete.  Our  periodontal 
research  group  is  the  first  dentistry 
research  team  in  Canada  to  receive 


the  special  recognition  of  being  es- 
tablished and  funded  as  a  Medical 
Research  Council  Group.  They  are 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the 
gums  and  the  diseases  which  affect 
them,  in  line  with  the  new  emphasis 
on  preventive  dentistry.  Another  im- 
portant group  is  making  a  massive 
combined  clinical  and  basic  inves- 
tigatory attack  on  acute  leukemia. 
The  Toronto-McMaster  Lipid  Re- 
search Clinic,  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  usa,  is 
working  to  modify  the  risk  factors  re- 
lated to  coronary  heart  disease.  The 
Earth  Sciences  consortium  at  Erin- 
dale  College,  supported  by  a  Na- 
tional Research  Council  develop- 
ment grant,  is  investigating  the  con- 
tinental crust  and  its  mineral  de- 
posits. The  atmospheric  physics 
team,  also  supported  by  an  nrc  de- 
velopment grant,  is  on  the  way  to 
identifying  patterns  of  disturbance  in 
the  atmosphereon  a  largerscale  than 
can  be  explored  from  any  single 
centre  and  yet  at  closer  range  than 
spacecraft  observations  can  show; 
the  relationship  of  such  patterns  of 


Dr  Anthony  Melcher  leads  the 
periodontal  research  group. 


The  Earth  Sciences  Consortium  is 
headed  by  Dr  David  Strangway,  pic- 
tured above  holding  moon  rocks 
which  have  been  made  available  to 
him  for  study.  Graduate  student 
Chris  Hall  is  a  member  ofDr 
Strangway' 's  group. 


Dr  Sidney  Fisher  and  Mr  Charles 
Fisher,  with  Marion  Brown  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Rare  Book  Library 
named  for  Thomas  Fisher,  the 
brothers'  great-grandfather.  The 
Hollar  prints  on  the  wall  are  part  of 
the  magnificent  Fisher  Collection  of 
Shakespeareana  to  be  housed  in  the 
Library. 


Half-way  up  Parnassus:  students  en- 
tering the  John  P.  Robarts  Library. 


disturbance  to  weather  is  of  major 
importance  to  our  knowledge  of  our 
planet.  The  work  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Analysis  on  the  problems  of 
federalism  and  on  urban  public  pol- 
icy, and  the  studies  on  the  social  ef- 
fects of  housing  development  being 
carried  on  through  the  Centre  for 
Urban  and  Community  Studies,  have 
received  generous  Canadian  gov- 
ernment support. 

It  is  not  implied  that  these  projects 
are  necessarily  the  best  ones  we  are 
engaged  in.  But  they  usually  involve 
more  than  one  department  and  often 
more  than  one  university,  thus  rep- 
resenting a  pooling  of  resources  that 
is  not  always  easy  to  achieve  in  the 
academic  world.  Large-scale  support 
of  projects  of  this  kind  is  critically 
important,  especially  to  provide  op- 
portunities in  the  comparatively  un- 
dernourished areas  of  scholarship  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

Quality  in  teaching  is  more 
difficult  to  evaluate.  The  ingredients 
are  here,  in  our  staff  and  students  and 
great  libraries,  and  in  our  scientific 
equipment,  though  both  libraries 


and  equipment  are  difficult  to  keep 
up  to  standard  when  operating  funds 
are  falling  behind.  The  teaching- 
learning  process  is  changing,  too,  and 
here  we  have  much  work  to  do  to 
overcome  the  liabilities  of  size. 
First-year  Biology  is  being  taught 
using  a  multi-media  approach  that  is 
proving  to  be  both  popular  and  suc- 
cessful. Erindale  College  is  experi- 
menting with  computer-assisted 
learning.  A  'faculty  fellows'  project 
is  under  way  to  pool  and  to  increase 
information  and  insights  about  good 
teaching  across  the  whole  Univer- 
sity. 'Victorians,'  a  television  pro- 
gramme in  13  parts,  was  designed  by 
Scarborough  staff  and  produced  by 
our  Instructional  Media  Centre;  it 
was  the  first  university-produced  tv 
series  in  Ontario  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Ontario  Educational  Communi- 
cations Authority,  and  is  being  used 
by  many  universities  across  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  our  largest 
division,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence, we  have  agreed  upon  a  new  and 
more  distinctive  role  for  the  colleges; 
it  will  take  time  to  implement,  but  I 


New  Principal  of  New  College:  Dr 
Andrew  Baines,  formerly  of  Patho- 
logical Chemistry. 


Auditory  concentration  -a  seminar 
with  Marshall  McLuhan.  above  left. 


The  Sigmund  Samuel  Library,  which 
used  to  be  the  main  library  before  the 
Robarts  was  built,  is  being  exten- 
sively refurbished  for  undergraduate 
use. 


am  sure  that  the  direction  is  right 
and  the  potentialities  enormous. 

The  professional  schools  represent 
a  large  fraction  of  our  educational 
effort.  We  have  trained  well  over  half 
the  foresters  and  architects  educated 
in  Ontario,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  engineers,  social  workers  and 
musicians.  Health  sciences  educa- 
tion represents  a  major  investment  at 
the  University:  our  Faculty  of  Phar- 
macy is  unique  in  the  province;  our 
medical  and  dental  schools  graduate 
over  half  the  physicians  and  dentists 
educated  in  Ontario  and  provide  as- 
pects of  postgraduate  training  which 
are  unique  in  Canada;  and  our 
School  of  Nursing  plays  a  special  role 
in  advanced  clinical  nursing  and  in 
providing  career  mobility  for 
graduates  of  hospital  and  college  dip- 
loma schools. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  has 
had  the  benefit  of  external  evalua- 
tions of  many  of  its  programmes 
through  the  provincially-operated 
Advisory  Committee  on  Academic 
Planning  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities.  Practically  all  the  acap 


The  Club  of  Gnu:  a  group  that  studies 
futurology  and  does  its  stargazing  in 
New  College's  Senior  Common 
Room. 


Presidentjohn  Kelly  of  St  Michael's 
College,  a  member  of  the  Governing 
Council  in  1972-7$  and  1 973-74. 


Dr  William  Alexander,  newly- 
appointed  Dean  ofPharmacy. 


Class  sizes  in  Dentistry  have  to  be 
small  for  some  procedures.  For 
others,  the  Faculty  uses  multi-media 
instruction  techniques; e.g.,  televi- 
sion can  display  the  limited  area 
where  a  complicated  dental  opera- 
tion takes  place  to  a  large  group. 


#fe 


Massey  College  -no  longer  a  male 
preserve. 


The  Chesterton  collection,  a  unique 
gift  to  St  Michael's  College  Library, 
with  the  donor,  Rev  Kevin  Scannell. 


reports  that  have  appeared  so  far 
have  rated  Toronto's  graduate  work 
very  highly.  New  doctoral  program- 
mes have  been  approved-  after  rigor- 
ous external  appraisal-  in  Library 
Science,  Immunology,  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning,  and  in  both 
Japanese  and  Chinese  languages  and 
literatures. 

Even  with  this  good  inheritance  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  complacent  be- 
cause of  the  educational  demands 
and  responsibilities  that  press  upon 
us  without  and  within.  These  will  be 
the  substance  of  the  remainder  of  this 
report.  I  start  with  an  aspect  that  is 
receiving  new  emphasis-  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  local  resource  with  respon- 
sibilities to  its  immediate  locality. 
Secondly,  in  the  'University  at  home' 
section  I  describe  how  our  continu- 
ous internal  responsibilities  are  be- 
ing met  under  our  new  governing 
structure  and  administration.  And 
thirdly,  under  'The  University 
abroad,'  I  touch  on  the  broader  re- 
sponsibilities we  share  with  other 
Ontario  universities  on  the  national 
and  international  scene. 


Vyramus:  I  see  a  voice:  now  will  I  to 
the  chink,  To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my 
Thisbe'sface. 


University  College  Renovation  pro- 
gramme. Alex  Brunins,  in  charge  of 
Phase  i  of  the  u.c.  restoration,  chats 
with  Principal  Archie  Hallett.  The 
Principal  is  the  one  wearing  the  hard 
hat.  Below,  a  former  College  Council 
member  views  the  changes  with 
alarm. 


The  University  and  its  neighbours 


The  Ontario  Government's  freeze  on 
capital  construction  has  meant  that 
there  have  been  no  building  starts 
during  these  two  years,  and  very  lit- 
tle renovation.  University  College  is 
a  notable  exception:  its  renovation 
programme  was  already  under  way 
when  the  freeze  went  on,  and  it  is 
being  generously  supported  by  its  en- 
thusiastic alumni.  Renovation  of  the 
facilities  for  Engineering  in  the 
Wallberg  Building  has  also  con- 
tinued. 

Planning  for  the  Athletic  Complex 
and  for  the  first  phase  of  the  student- 
initiated  Campus  as  Campus  Centre 
project  has  reached  an  advanced 
stage;  the  hope  is  that  these  can  be  at 
least  partially  self-financing.  It  is 
many  years  since  any  facility  for  stu- 
dent services  has  been  provided  on 
the  St.  George  campus,  because 
urgent  academic  needs  took  priority 
during  the  50s  and  60s;  we  are  redres- 
sing that  balance.  The  town-house 
residences  that  have  been  con- 
structed at  Scarborough  and  Erin- 
dale  are  a  response  to  changes  in 
students'  lifestyle:  four  to  eight  share 


an  apartment  and  share  the  house- 
keeping tasks  that,  in  traditional  res- 
idences, are  done  by  the  staff.  The 
townhouses  are  thus  economical 
both  to  construct  and  to  run.  The 
Daycare  Centres  on  Devonshire 
Place  are  further  examples  of 
student-oriented  projects.  Students 
have  been  the  leaders,  in  the  Govern- 
ing Council  and  elsewhere,  in  keep- 
ing before  us  the  concept  of  sharing 
University  facilities  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities. 

The  planning  for  Innis  College  was 
done  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
local  citizens'  groups,  and  bids  fair  to 
produce  a  model  interface  between 
the  University  and  its  neighbours  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  Univer- 
sity precinct.  That  corner  represents 
an  area  where  we  must  retain  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  land,  looking 
ahead  to  needs  currently  unknown 
that  may  develop  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. But  in  the  meantime  we  intend 
to  continue  to  improve  the  housing 
stock  and  preserve  the  residential 
character  of  the  neighbourhood. 


PrincipalPeter  Russell  (right)  andhis 
assistant  Arthur  Woods  with  the 
model  of  the  Innis  College  complex, 
which  is  designed  to  use  and  to  com- 
plement existing  buildings. 


Resident  Village,  Scarborough 


Sharing  the  work  at  a  town-house 
residence  at  Erindale. 


Innis  College  sod-turning  was  a 
neighbourhood  event.  This  might  be 
called  recruiting  the  class  of8r8. 


Party  at  International  Student 
Centre 


On  a  somewhat  wider  scale,  our 
neighbours  in  central  Toronto  have 
had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
they  are  sleeping  with  an  elephant; 
we  are  giving  them  reassurances 
through  our  active  participation  in 
the  City-University  Liaison  Commit- 
tee, and  through  a  policy  statement 
on  limits  of  expansion  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Governing 
Council.  It  expresses  our  intention  to 
limit  our  numbers,  and  to  replace  or 
renovate  our  buildings  within  the 
rectangle  bounded  by  Bloor,  Bay, 
College  and  Spadina. 

The  various  ethnic  groups  which 
make  up  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
mosaic  are  of  deep  concern  to  the 
University.  Young  people  for  whom 
English  is  a  second  language,  and 
who  find  our  cultural  norms  unfamil- 
iar, are  often  at  a  disadvantage  when 
they  must  compete  for  university 
places.  With  the  help  of  community, 
labour  and  human  rights  leaders,  we 
have  a  serious  research  effort  under 
way  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  identify 
and  assist  first-rate  candidates  in  the 
Italian,  black  and  Portuguese  com- 


/' 


The  Dental  Clinic  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  building  on  Elm  Street 
(above)  gives  expert  care  to  children 
and  adults  by  the  thousands  every 
year.  Our  dental  students  are  also  in- 
volved, along  with  other  Health  Sci- 
ences personnel,  in  the  shout  clinic 
on  Augusta  Avenue  (left) . 
Thereunder,  Law  student  James 
Allen  interviews  a  client  at  one  of  the 


legal  aid  clinics;  and  a  communica- 
tions seminar  takes  place  below  at 
one  of  the  Daycare  centres  in  Devon- 
shire Place. 


munities,  and  it  would  be  our  hope  to 
extend  this  service  to  other  groups. 

Our  Innis  Transitional  Year  was  a 
pioneering  effort  in  Ontario  to  mount 
a  specially  tailored  programme  for 
educationally  deprived  individuals; 
it  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and  is 
being  continued.  Special  instruction 
of  this  kind  is  extremely  expensive, 
well  beyond  the  level  of  regular  pro- 
vincial funding.  I  hope  that  means 
may  be  found,  from  government,  the 
ethnic  communities  and  their  well- 
wishers,  to  expand  the  services  we 
can  render  them  on  many  fronts. 

Dentistry  has  for  many  years  run 
its  large  dental  clinic  on  Elm  Street. 
Medicine  is  now  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  family  and  community 
medicine,  as  a  result  of  which  new 
community  health  centres  outside 
the  hospitals  have  been  opened  by 
Sunnybrook  Hospital  (Flemingdon 
Park) ,  Mount  Sinai  (Lawrence 
Heights),  Wellesley  (St.  James 
Town)  and  Women's  College  (Val- 
leyview  Apartments  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens) ,  besides  the  Faculty's  own  St. 
George  health  centre.  The  students  of 
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all  the  health  science  divisions  con- 
tinue to  operate  shout  (Students 
Health  Organization  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto)  on  Augusta  Avenue. 
The  Faculty  of  Law  has  an  effective 
voluntary  legal  aid  programme 
operating  in  sixteen  clinics  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  on  campus.  Law  and 
Library  Science  are  involved  in  an 
'Access  to  the  Law'  programme  de- 
signed to  make  legal  knowledge  more 
available  to  citizens  through  local 
libraries  and  in  other  ways.  Man- 
agement Studies  runs  a  small  busi- 
ness advisory  group,  and  is  develop- 
ing a  research  and  teaching  pro- 
gramme in  resource  management. 
Social  Work  continues  to  be  deeply 
involved  in  welfare  organizations 
and  welfare  legislation.  The  Faculty 
of  Education  is  responding  to  the 
change  in  provincial  policy-  which 
in  turn  was  a  response  to  widespread 
popular  pressure-  involving  greatly 
increased  attention  to  teaching  at 
the  elementary  grade  levels. 

Assistance  is  given  to  amateur  gar- 
deners through  Botany's  Plant  Dis- 
ease Clinic.  Forestry  continues  to  be 


Left,  Dr  Harry  Barrett,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education;  above,  the 
Faculty's  unique  phonetics  labora- 
tory. 


Marvin  Rubenstein,  graduate  stu- 
dent in  Aerospace  Studies,  adjusts  air 
cushion  dynamics  facility.  Below, 
technicianjack  Brandon  examines 
air  cushion  skirts. 


interested  in  urban  forestry  and  wild- 
life, and  our  shade-tree  researchers 
report  some  success  in  controlling 
Dutch  elm  disease. 

The  hazards  to  public  health  from 
heavy  metal  contaminants  and  from 
automobile  emissions  are  of  concern 
in  many  parts  of  the  University  be- 
sides the  health  science  divisions. 
Our  joint  programme  with  York  Uni- 
versity on  transportation  planning  is 
continuing,  and  we  have  a  joint 
programme  with  Queen's  on  vehicle 
development.  The  principle  of  sup- 
porting an  urban  train  by  magnetic 
levitation  instead  of  wheels  is  estab- 
lished, but  a  great  deal  more  work  is 
necessary  on  the  economic  and  oper- 
ational feasibility  of  doing  so.  The 
use  of  magnetic  levitation  for  high- 
speed inter-urban  trains  is  even  far- 
ther down  the  road.  Air  cushion  ve- 
hicles represent  a  different  kind  of 
technology;  the  Aerospace  Institute 
has  excellent  facilities  for  air  cush- 
ion research,  and  the  scientists  there 
are  well  advanced  in  solving  de- 
velopmental problems  of  such  vehi- 
cles. Recent  events  in  Ontario  tempt 


one  to  hope  that  Canadian  inven- 
tiveness and  technology  in  this 
whole  field  may  receive  more  atten- 
tion from  now  on.  Our  students  re- 
peated their  success  in  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Car  Race  by  designing  a  small, 
safe,  low-pollution  car  for  city  use  for 
the  Urban  Vehicle  Design  Competi- 
tion. 

Another  important  Canadian 
problem  is  that  of  producing  housing 
which  is  economical  to  build  and  to 
heat  or  cool.  The  Systems  Building 
Centre  is  testing  new  materials  and 
new  design  concepts  that  may  prove 
to  be  very  important  in  this  regard. 

Besides  these  group  activities  I  am 
constantly  hearing  enthusiastic  re- 
ports about  the  helpfulness  of  indi- 
viduals; for  instance,  teachers  in  the 
Metro  schools  tell  me  that  they  re- 
ceive invaluable  help  from  staff 
members  in  our  Faculty  of  Education 
and  School  of  Hygiene  in  setting  up 
special  projects  in  the  schools  related 
to  education  and  health.  University 
of  Toronto  Track  Club  personnel 
have  worked  devotedly  to  organize 
programmes  in  the  schools,  both  in 


Most  famous  virgin  on  campus:  Miss 
Purity  n,  the  non-polluting  car  de- 
signed and  constructed  by  Engineer- 
ing undergraduates  under  the  direc- 
tion of  graduate  student  Juri  Otsason 
for  the  Urban  Vehicle  Design  Com- 
petition in  Michigan,  where  she 
came  second  among  65  entries. 


The  model  pictured  on  the  right, 
which  was  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering,  dem- 
onstrates the  principle  of  magnetic 
levitation  which  will  have  future 
generations  riding  on  air. 


competitive  athletics  and  in  general 
fitness  and  recreation.  Every  year 
more  than  200  members  of  the 
academic  staff  give  their  time  to  high 
school  students  interested  in  more  in- 
formation about  particular  fields  of 
study,  either  meeting  them  on  cam- 
pus or  making  trips  to  visit  the 
schools. 

Music  and  the  theatre  have  con- 
tinued to  attract  our  neighbours  in 
Metro  and  beyond  to  the  numerous 
public  performances  by  university 
groups.  A  highlight  of  the  series  of 
Hart  House  Theatre  plays  sponsored 
by  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama 
was  Robertson  Davies'  delightfully 
funny  dramatization  of  his  novel 
Leaven  of  Malice.  To  complement 
the  premiere  production  of  Merrill 
Dennison's  Marsh  Hay,  the  Drama 
Centre,  along  with  York  University's 
Department  of  Theatre,  sponsored  a 
seminar  on  Canadian  theatre  before 
the  1960's  which  attracted  wide  in- 
terest. The  Centre  for  Mediaeval 
Studies  has  brought  into  existence  an 
exuberant  amateur  student  group, 
the  Poculi  Ludique  Societas,  who 
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The  Voculi  Ludique  Societas  of  the 
Centre  for  Mediaeval  Studies. 


Michael  Tait  of  Scarborough  in  the 
title  role  in  Serjeant  Musgrave's 
Dance. 


Leaven  of  Malice:  Francess  Halpenny 
(Dean  of  Library  Science)  and  Reed 
Needles. 
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Ano  Kittask  and  Bruce  Kelly  in 
Falstaff. 


The  Orford  Quartette:  (left  front) 
Andrew  Daves,  (left  rear)  Kenneth 
Verkins,  (centre)  Marcel  St.  Cyr, 
(right)  Terence Helmer. 


Principal  Ralph  Campbell  of  Scar- 
borough was  a  Governing  Council 
member  in  1973^74. 


enliven  this  campus  and  (by  invita- 
tion) others  in  Canada  and  the  usa 
through  their  renditions  of  medi- 
aeval plays.  The  University  Concert 
Band,  Choir  and  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, as  well  as  individual  artists, 
upheld  the  high  traditions  set  by 
the  Faculty  of  Music.  The  Orford 
Quartette  received  further  acclaim 
as  one  of  the  finest  groups  in  its  field. 
Verdi's  Fa Istaff  marked  the  twenty- 
year  association  with  the  Opera 
School  of  the  conductor,  Ernesto 
Barbini.  Such  special  events,  along 
with  the  continuous  drawing  power 
of  the  Hart  House  art  collection  and 
Sunday  evening  concerts  and  the  ex- 
hibits in  the  Robarts  Library  and  Rare 
Book  Room,  bring  visitors  with  var- 
ied cultural  interests  to  the  campus 
to  share  our  own  enjoyment. 

Scarborough  College  has  had  a 
splendid  series  of  Sunday  concerts 
and  various  art  and  sculpture  exhibi- 
tions, and  has  recently  embarked  on 
a  joint  venture  with  the  Borough  of 
Scarborough  in  the  development  of 
recreational  land  on  Morningside 
Avenue  for  college  and  community 


use.  Erindale  was  commended  by 
Premier  Davis  at  the  official  opening 
for  its  arrangements  to  share  its 
facilities,  arboretum,  playing  fields 
and  parkland  with  its  local  commun- 
ity. On  the  St.  George  campus  there  is 
well-organized  community  use  of  the 
Robert  Street  rink  and  playing  field. 
The  Stadium  and  Arena  are  host  to 
many  outside  activities  when  not 
needed  for  the  intramural  and  inter- 
collegiate series.  We  anticipate 
greatly  increased  community  par- 
ticipation in  athletic  and  fitness 
programmes  when  the  Athletic 
Complex  becomes  a  reality. 
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Early  music  workshop  at  Scar- 
borough. 


Malim  Harding,  first  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Council,  with 
Governor-General  Roland  Michener 
at  the  graduation  of  the  latter's 
granddaughter. 


The  first  Governing  Council 
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The  University  at  home 


Leonard  Smith,  the  Bedel,  with 
Chancellor  Pauline  McGibbon  and 
the  Mace. 


On  July  i,  1972  the  University  of  To- 
ronto became  the  first  anglophone 
university  in  North  America  to  re- 
place the  familiar  lay  Board  and 
academic  Senate  with  a  single  body. 
This  is  the  Governing  Council,  which 
represents  the  teaching  staff,  stu- 
dents, alumni,  non-academic  staff, 
administrators,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

This  change  was  conceived  by 
Claude  Bissell,  the  University's 
eighth  President.  Its  rationale  lies  in 
a  belief  that  in  today's  society  the 
University  should  be  governed  in  a 
representative  and  open  way,  such  as 
we  require  in  our  parliaments,  legis- 
latures and  councils,  and  that  it 
should  reflect  the  different  levels  of 
involvement  of  different  categories 
of  concerned  individuals,  and  should 
bring  to  policy  decisions  a  close  co- 
ordination of  academic  and  financial 
considerations. 

The  Governing  Council  has,  per- 
force, broken  new  ground  and 
created  its  own  rules  and  procedures. 
Its  policies  normally  originate  in  its 
standing  committees,  and  are  re- 


Dr  George  Ignatieff,  newly  - 
appointed  Provost  of  Trinity 


viewed  for  clarity  and  consistency  by 
its  Executive  Committee,  so  that  the 
Council  remains  free  to  exercise 
reasoned  judgment  on  the  issues.  The 
Council  has  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  its  first  Chairman,  Malim 
Harding,  who  has  conducted  its 
sometimes  crowded  meetings  with 
flexibility  and  humour  and  yet  has 
pushed  it  through  heavy  agendas 
with  firmness  and  vigour.  Observers 
do  not  always  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  fifty  members  of  the  Council 
carry  the  total  responsibility  for  an 
institution  with  a  bafflingly  complex 
structure,  a  weighty  academic  com- 
mitment and  a  hundred-and-fifty- 
million  dollar  budget.  The  burden  on 
individual  Council  members  has 
been  onerous,  and  the  challenge  has 
evoked  leadership  responses  in  most 
of  the  members  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  The  heavy  responsibilities  have 
not  diverted  student  members  from 
their  academic  achievements,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  record  that  two  active 
student  members  of  the  1972-73 
Council,  PaulCadarioandBrianMor- 
gan,  received  Rhodes  Scholarships. 
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Tuzo  Wilson,  now  Director  of  the 
Ontario  Science  Centre,  former  Prin- 
cipal ofErindale,  was  a  Governing 
Council  member  in  1972-73 


As  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
Pauline  McGibbon  brought  her  own 
particular  charm  and  flair  to  our 
Convocations  and  other  ceremonial 
events.  She  was  also  an  ambassador 
of  extraordinary  diligence:  she  had  a 
remarkable  grasp  of  the  entire  in- 
stitution, and  undertook  a  rigorous 
schedule  of  travel  and  speaking  on 
the  University's  behalf.  Her  talents, 
industry,  wit  and  grace,  which 
benefited  the  University  so  greatly, 
are  now  being  exercised  in  another 
sphere,  since  she  has  subsequently 
become  Lieutenant-Governor  of  On- 
tario. 

The  University's  general  objectives 
mention  the  need  for  'a  framework 
and  an  atmosphere  in  which  objec- 
tivity, rational  argument,  critical 
judgment,  independence  of  thought, 
and  co-operation  are  encouraged.'  In 
a  sense  this  ideal  atmosphere  seems  a 
bit  remote  from  the  politics  of  an 
open  assembly  with  full  participa- 
tion of  the  different  estates.  There  are 
some  close  observers  of  the  Govern- 
ing Council  who  fear  that  it  may  be 
too  effective  in  stimulating  and 


Joyce  Denyer,  representative  of 
part-time  undergraduate  students 
on  the  Governing  Council  1972-73 
and  1973^74 


bringing  into  play  various  rivalries 
and  controversies,  to  the  point  where 
discussion  becomes  divisive  and 
counter-productive.  I  can  under- 
stand those  fears  but  I  do  not  share 
them.  We  are  still  unskilled  -  not 
only  in  the  University,  but  in  the 
whole  of  society  as  well  -  in  the  art  of 
decision-making  where  decisions  re- 
quire the  participation  and  co- 
operation of  those  whom  the  deci- 
sions will  affect.  I  think  that  we  in 
the  University  are  learning  this  kind 
of  co-operative  behaviour  and  be- 
coming better  at  it,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  the  right  direction  for  us 
to  maintain.  Increased  participation 
in  decision-making  is  endemic  in 
today's  society:  we  see  it  in  industry, 
government,  citizens'  groups,  as  well 
as  in  the  universities.  In  our  experi- 
ence it  is  often  a  time-consuming  and 
cumbersome  way  to  arrive  at  deci- 
sions, but  these  disadvantages  are 
more  than  offset  by  the  greater  speed 
and  success  of  implementing  those 
decisions  when  those  affected  have 
been  involved  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing them. 


Vatti  Fleury,  alumni  representative, 
with  Gwen  Russell  who  represents 
the  non-academic  staff 


Brian  Morgan  (Trinity),  under- 
graduate student  representative 
on  the  Governing  Council  in 
1972-73,  Rhodes  Scholar 


Vrincipal  Arthur  Kruger  of  Woods- 
worth  College  (foreground)  with 
Norma  Grindal  (Avusfresident, 
standing)  and  Bill  Whelton  and  Ar- 
lene  Dick  who  represent  part-time 
undergraduate  students  on  the  Gov- 
erning Council 


EM.  ('Bud')  Gruetzner,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Continuing  Studies 
where  the  non-degree  work  for  part- 
time  students  is  centred.  LEFT. 


Class  of  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  meeting  outside  Victoria 
College  library 


Professor  John  Dove,  Chairman  of 
the  Academic  Affairs  Committee 
1973^74 


Vrofessor  Ronald  Shepherd,  Chair- 
man of  Academic  Affairs  in  1972-ji 


The  broader  dispersion  of  power 
and  influence  we  have  achieved  does 
place  a  greater  responsibility  on  the 
members  of  all  estates  to  take  objec- 
tive and  long-term  views.  The  task  is 
not  an  easy  one,  and  our  success  will 
be  proportionate  to  our  maturity  and 
reasonableness. 

ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Among  many  outstanding  contribu- 
tions by  individual  Council  mem- 
bers, those  of  Professors  John  Dove 
and  Ronald  Shepherd,  the  present 
and  former  chairmen  of  the  Aca- 
demic Affairs  Committee,  have  set 
an  unusual  standard.  Important 
new  policies  on  academic  appoint- 
ments and  on  disciplinary  matters  re- 
lated to  academic  work  have  been 
hammered  out  and  have  received 
Council  endorsement.  A  further 
achievement  of  Academic  Affairs 
was  the  creation  of  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege and  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  to  strengthen  and  improve 
our  services  to  the  broader  commun- 
ity in  the  offering  of  part-time  degree 
and  non-degree  courses,  and  also  to 


Dr  Goldwin  French,  new  President  of 
Victoria,  with  Chancellor  Vauline 
McGibbon  (a  Victoria  graduate)  and 
Mr  F.A.  Wansbrough,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Regents 


Not  Engineering  students-Fine 
Art's  sculpture  studio 


Dean  Robert  Greene  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  spearheaded  the 
reorganization  of  the  college  system. 
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extend  the  full  range  of  collegiate 
advantages  to  the  part-time  students. 
Another  was  the  replacement  of 
year-by-year  progress  by  a  form  of 
'credit  system'  adopted  first  at  Scar- 
borough and  now  throughout  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  and  Science.  Moreover, 
in  concert  with  the  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Committee,  far-reaching  pol- 
icy changes  have  been  made  in  the 
areas  of  Nutrition  and  Food  Sciences 
and  Community  Health,  to  the  end 
that  the  University's  diverse  re- 
sources in  those  areas  may  be  brought 
together  and  used  more  effectively. 
Finally,  the  new  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  which  gives  the  fed- 
erated and  constituent  colleges  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  the  op- 
portunity to  broaden  the  range  of 
their  teaching  and  to  participate  in 
the  instruction  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  students  was  monitored  by 
Academic  Affairs  at  all  stages  of  its 
development  and,  in  what  Professor 
Dove  described  as  a  historic  moment, 
was  endorsed  by  the  Governing 
Council  on  23  May  1974. 

If  the  academic  health  of  the  Uni- 


versity were  to  be  measured  by  its 
good  teaching  conditions  and  its  up- 
to-date  buildings  and  equipment,  we 
would  have  grave  cause  for  concern. 
Several  successive  years  of  austere 
provincial  financing  have  taken  their 
toll.  (This  is  illustrated  by  the  charts 
at  the  end  of  this  report  indicating 
the  failure  of  operating  and  research 
support  in  1972-73  and  1973-74  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation  and 
growth.)  Staff-student  ratios  have 
worsened.  Unduly  large  classes  are 
held.  Equipment  is  becoming  obso- 
lete and  wearing  out.  Many  innova- 
tions are  still-born  for  lack  of  start-up 
funds.  There  is,  in  these  circum- 
stances, widespread  concern  about 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  the 
heritage  of  excellence  I  referred  to 
earlier,  and  maintaining  the 
strength,  especially  in  the  human- 
ities, that  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
this  University. 

There  persists,  however,  among 
most  staff  and  students  a  surprising 
ebullience  and  determination  to 
carry  on  regardless  -  rooted  in  a  basic 
conviction  that  what  we  (and  other 
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Field  work  for  anthropology  class: 
'dig'  at  Dewalla  site  near  Woodstock 


Reaction  of  the  administration  to  the 
continued  capital  freeze. 


universities)  are  doing  is  really 
worth-while.  But  we  cannot  go  on 
too  long  without  the  tools  for  the  job. 
The  combination  of  a  freeze  on  capi- 
tal construction  with  a  long  succes- 
sion of  operating  grants  that  fail  to 
meet  the  pressures  of  inflation  will  in 
the  long  run  be  deadening.  Sidney 
Smith  said  in  one  of  his  reports  that 
Mark  Hopkins  might  make  a  phil- 
osopher out  of  the  student  at  the 
other  end  of  his  log,  but  he  could  not 
make  him  a  dentist.  I  might  add  that 
not  even  Mark  Hopkins  could  sit  on 
25,000  logs;  there  are  limits  to  teach- 
ing loads  beyond  which  both  faculty 
and  student  resilience  cannot  be 
pushed. 

BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

During  the  Business  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's first  two  years,  under 
the  guidance  of  chairmen  Gordon 
Fisher  and  James  Joyce,  the  details  of 
the  financial  management  of  the 
University  were  gradually  being  as- 
signed to  administrative  mechanisms 
with  appropriate  controls.  This 
leaves  the  committee  free  for  policy 
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Gordon  Fisher,  Chairman  of  the 
Business  Affairs  Committee  1972-73 


Many  of  our  buildings  are  of  histori- 
cal interest  to  antiquarians  and  hys- 
terical interest  to  the  Fire  Marshal. 


Jamesjoyce,  Chairman,  Business  Af- 
fairs Committee  1973-74 


matters.  It  has  worked  out  policies  on 
the  removal  of  anomalies  in  the  sal- 
ary patterns  of  women  members  of 
staff;  on  the  improvement  of  staff 
housing  assistance,  sick  pay  provi- 
sions, and  safety  programmes;  on  the 
pooling  of  certain  investment  funds; 
and  (still  under  way)  a  revision  of 
the  pension  scheme.  Ways  and  means 
of  renovating  buildings  and  replacing 
utilities  have  been  a  major  preoccu- 
pation. The  Committee  is  also  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  need  for  addi- 
tional space  at  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  where  growth  has  outstrip- 
ped accommodation. 

Up  until  now  the  financial  health 
of  the  University  has  appeared 
reasonably  good,  in  that  we  have 
been  carrying  forward  an  operating 
surplus  of  over  a  million  dollars  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  If  the  level  of 
government  funding  causes  the  sur- 
plus to  be  wiped  out  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, that  will  put  the  enterprise  on  a 
much  more  precarious  footing.  Cur- 
rent inflationary  trends  bear  down 
heavily  on  utilities,  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  most  of  all  on  peo- 


The  Chairmen  of  the  External  Affairs 
Committee:  Walter  MacNeill 
(1972-73)  and  Ian  Tate  (1973-74) 


pie,  particularly  those  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  salary  scale  and  our  pen- 
sioners. We  must  think,  first  and 
foremost,  of  people,  because  teach- 
ing and  research  are  human-centred 
activities  and  the  University,  to  exist 
at  all,  needs  a  human  and  humane 
environment. 

EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

The  External  Affairs  Committee  has 
studied  in  depth  the  University's  re- 
lationships with  its  members,  its 
neighbourhood,  its  potential  bene- 
factors, and  its  far-flung  alumni 
body.  The  Committee  has  estab- 
lished closer  relations  with  various 
neighbourhood  residents'  associa- 
tions, and  has  effected  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  participation  of 
alumni  in  faculty  councils,  advisory 
councils  and  search  committees.  The 
chairmen  of  External  Affairs,  Walter 
MacNeill  and  Ian  Tate,  have  not  had 
the  assistance  of  a  Vice-President 
with  special  responsibility  for  this 
area;  now,  with  the  appointment  of 
Norman  James,  the  Committee  will 
be  better  served  and  will,  I  am  sure, 


make  a  convincing  display  of  the 
enormous  potential  goodwill  and 
help  of  the  University's  friends  and 
sons  and  daughters. 

Alumni  support  for  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  been  a  continuing 
source  of  strength.  It  was  first  mo- 
bilized at  the  turn  of  the  century 
during  the  presidency  of  James 
Loudon.  The  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association  raised  the  funds 
to  build  Convocation  Hall  in  1904, 
and  contributed  largely  both  in 
money  and  influence  to  give  the  Uni- 
versity accommodation  more  nearly 
in  accord  with  its  needs.  The  Alumni 
Association  built  the  Soldiers'  Tower 
in  1918.  Alumni  participation  in  the 
National  Fund  campaign  of  1957  was 
outstanding. 

Individual  divisional  alumni  as- 
sociations such  as  the  University  Col- 
lege, Engineering,  Medical,  Victoria 
and  Trinity  alumni  have  been  con- 
tinously  supportive  of  their  own  divi- 
sions. The  T-holders  are  preparing  to 
contribute  handsomely  to  the  new 
Athletic  Complex.  The  Varsity  Fund, 
which  has  made  possible  many  en- 
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Norman  James,  newly -appointed 
Vice-T 'resident,  External  Affairs 
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Presbyterian  pirates  of  Knox:  Prize- 
winners in  the  1973  Homecoming 
Float  Parade. 


Alumni  Spring  Reunion:  Lunch  in 
the  Hart  House  Quad 
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richment  programmes  and  furnished 
seed  money  for  many  innovations,  is 
grounded  in  alumni  support,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  teaching  and  non- 
teaching  staff.  The  Associates  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  the  or- 
ganization of  alumni  living  in  the 
United  States,  has  repeatedly  aston- 
ished us  by  its  generosity  and 
scope;  its  latest  contribution  to  the 
University  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Claude  Bissell  Chair  in  Cana- 
dian-American Studies  -  an  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate  tribute.  Pro- 
fessors Wallace  Stegner  and  Richard 
Caves  were  the  first  incumbents  of 
the  Bissell  Chair. 

What  has  been  added  now  to  the 
traditional  regional  loyalties, 
through  the  formal  alumni  participa- 
tion in  the  Governing  Council  and  its 
committees,  is  a  new  understanding 
of  the  mission  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity and  an  eagerness  to  become 
identified  with  it  and  to  support  it. 
This  is  essential  if  we  are  to  move 
forward  as  a  cohesive  University  and 
plan  for  objectives  that  relate  to  the 
whole.  College  and  faculty  loyalties 
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Presentation  of  Moss  Scholarships  for 
7973-74  tolan  Morrison  (second from 
left)  of  University  College,  a  Govern- 
ing Council  undergraduate  represen- 
tative, and  David  Lawton  (right) of 
Victoria  College.  With  them  arePres- 
ident  Evans  and  Mrs.  Frances  Barten, 
Chairman  of  the  u  of  t  Alumni  As- 
sociation Scholarship  Committee. 


Alumni  Spring  Reunion:  boarding 
buses  in  front  of  Hart  House 


The  Lady  Godiva  Memorial  Band 
chose  to  celebrate  by  serenading 
their  ancient  foes  in  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building. 


Bernard  Etkin  (left)  who  succeeded 
James  Ham  as  Dean  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  chats  with 
associates  in  the  Engineering 
Science  programme. 
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Four  down,  36  to  go 


The  Engineering  Centennial  Cele- 
brations continued  throughout  1973 
with  enthusiastic  participation  of 
staff,  students,  alumni  and  distin- 
guished visitors. 


Dean  James  Ham  chatting  with  visit- 
ing scientists 


Dr  Dennis  Gabor,  frs,  Nobel  prize- 
winner in  Physics,  inaugurated  the 
Engineering  Centennial  Lecture 
Series. 
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are  keen,  and  testify  to  the  warmth 
that  exists  and  the  personal  bonds 
that  are  forged  in  this  University 
(scarcely  a  'cold  and  impersonal'  in- 
stitution!) Without  denigrating  that 
warmth  in  the  slightest  degree,  I 
hope  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  will 
also  come  through  to  our  alumni  all 
over  the  world.  College  alumni,  in 
particular,  should  be  intensely  in- 
terested in  current  developments. 
The  colleges  have  a  greater  stake  in 
the  functioning  of  the  entire  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  since  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  was 
signed,  as  well  as  a  greater  opportun- 
ity to  enlarge  their  teaching  func- 
tion. We  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
understanding  with  the  University's 
graduate  body. 

INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Internal  Affairs  Committee  has 
had  an  important  and  taxing  dual 
role  to  play.  It  has  pursued  its  own 
priorities,  taking  up  issues  that  it 
judged  to  be  important  to  the  campus 
environment,  and  it  has  also  had  to 
respond  quickly  to  situations  which 
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caused  that  environment  to  become 
tense.  It  has  always  been  willing  to 
consult  widely  and  to  think  deeply 
and  responsibly  in  the  working  out  of 
policy. 

The  first  major  priority  the  Com- 
mittee addressed  was  the  formula- 
tion of  a  code  of  behaviour  to  de- 
lineate clearly  those  actions  which 
are  unacceptable  to  the  university 
community.  In  the  course  of  develop- 
ing the  code  a  distinction  between 
academic  and  non-academic 
breaches  was  accepted,  and  an 
academic  code  was  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  Internal  and  Academic  Affairs. 
The  non-academic  code  that  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil was  approved  by  that  body  in  June 
of  1973.  Widespread  dissatisfaction 
among  student  groups  has,  however, 
caused  the  Council  to  re-examine  the 
entire  concept  of  non-academic  dis- 
cipline, and  that  work  is  proceeding. 
One  result  of  the  non-agreement  in 
this  area  was  that  the  University, 
faced  in  March  of  1974  with  a  flagrant 
violation  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 


assembly,  had  no  legal  means  of 
handling  the  situation  except  by  the 
Caput,  a  disciplinary  body  which 
had  been  formed  in  the  era  before 
wide  representation  on  such  bodies 
was  common. 

This  incident  brought  home  to  all 
of  us  in  the  university  community 
how  fragile  is  the  set  of  assumptions 
on  which  we  order  our  communal  ex- 
istence. It  reminded  us  that  we  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  -  almost  by 
definition  -  all  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity regard  the  freedom  to  express 
unpopular  opinions  as  the  very 
breath  of  life  to  the  institution.  Al- 
though on  some  occasions  one  group 
or  another  has  attempted  to  force  its 
views  upon  the  rest  and  to  prevent 
reasoned  debate,  the  University  has 
generally  rejected  recourse  to  physi- 
cal force,  however  great  the  provoca- 
tion, and  has  relied  on  the  over- 
whelming moral  force  of  community 
consensus.  However,  the  ugly  spectre 
of  physical  intimidation  of  an  un- 
popular speaker  highlighted  the  need 
for  mechanisms  to  secure  freedom  of 
expression  in  the  face  of  such  threats. 


Paul  Cadario  (Engineering),  under- 
graduate student  representative, 
Chairman  of  Internal  Affairs  in 
1972-73,  Rhodes  Scholar 


MarniePaikin,  Chairman,  Internal 
Affairs  7973-74 


Are  they  reading  the  Code? 
(Scene  from  Gianni  SchicchiJ 


Witness  to  fitness:  this  group  of  jog- 
gers from  Physical  Plant  is  led  by 
John  McNeil,  Cyril Jardine  and  Pat 
Reeves 


Calisthenics  on  the  back  campus 


Champion  joggers  Professor  Bruce 
Kidd  and  student  Robin  Henry.  Bruce 
was  so  encouraged  by  this  victory 
that  he  is  training  for  the  Olympic 
marathon. 
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Athletic  Complex 


Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vital  things  a 
university  can  do  is  to  take  a  clear, 
public,  uncompromising  position  on 
such  an  issue,  which  affects  not  only 
academic  freedom  but  the  decency  of 
human  life. 

Other  priorities  on  which  Internal 
Affairs  worked  hard  under  its  succes- 
sive chairmen  Paul  Cadario  and 
Marnie  Paikin  were  the  governance 
and  administration  of  athletics;  the 
proposal  for  an  Athletic  Complex 
which  will  provide  a  long-overdue 
home  for  the  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  and  will  accom- 
modate the  new  emphasis  on  indi- 
vidual fitness  and  recreation  as  well 
as  competitive  sports;  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  physical  and  social 
amenities  on  campus  through  the 
Campus  as  Campus  Centre  scheme. 

PLANNING  AND  RESOURCES 

The  representative  composition  of 
the  Governing  Council  has  been  of 
great  assistance  in  the  development 
of  the  University's  objectives,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  exercises  in  long- 
range  planning  undertaken  by  the 


Committee.  The  combination  of  ul- 
timate academic  and  non-academic 
authority  within  the  scope  of  a  single 
governing  body  permitted  unitary 
consideration  of  the  factors  involved. 
The  result  is  the  'Statement  of  Objec- 
tives' I  mentioned  earlier,  which 
gives  expression  to  the  University's 
academic  responsibilities  to  its  stu- 
dents and  staff,  and  its  social  respon- 
sibilities to  the  community. 

It  was  a  new  departure  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  have  a  standing  committee 
charged  with  long-range  planning. 
James  Lewis  was  a  wise  and  diligent 
chairman  in  both  years,  and  led  the 
Committee  to  the  formulation  of 
workable  approaches  to  its  task. 

I  have  mentioned  the  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  Nutrition  and  Food  Sci- 
ences and  Community  Health  areas 
and  the  change  in  college  relation- 
ships in  Arts  and  Science.  In  all  these 
changes  the  common  thread  has  been 
the  need  to  overcome  what  the  Las- 
kin  Committee  on  graduate  studies 
called  the  'structured  isolation'  that 
had  developed  over  the  years,  and  to 
establish  new  switching  mechanisms 


James  Lewis,  Chairman,  Planning  & 
Resources 


Part  of  the  'Campus  as  Campus 
Centre'  project:  sketch  of  the  future 
view  from  the  intersection  of  Huron 
and  Willcocks  Streets,  looking  to- 
wards Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
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Scarborough  Meeting  Vlace 


in  this  intellectual  power-house  so  as 
to  use  our  wealth  of  resources  to  good 
effect. 

In  the  more  immediate  aspects  of 
planning,  the  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Committee  has  made  each 
year  a  detailed  review  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  presidential  ad- 
visory committee  on  the  operating 
budget  -  a  group  including  staff,  stu- 
dent, lay  and  alumni  members  of  the 
Governing  Council.  Planning  and 
Resources  has  also  reviewed  the 
ranking  of  short-term  capital  pri- 
orities which  we  are  required  to 
submit  annually  to  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities.  And 
finally,  the  Committee  has  made  a 
beginning  at  familiarizing  itself  with 
research  policies,  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Research  Ad- 
ministration under  the  direction  of 
the  University's  Research  Board. 

RESEARCH  OBJECTIVES 

Preserving  the  research  and  scholarly 
commitment  of  our  academic  staff  is 
a  major  objective.  Research  is  criti- 
cal to  the  environment  of  learning, 
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for  accessibility  to  an  institution 
without  healthy  and  active  research 
programmes  under  way  is  not  acces- 
sibility to  university  education, 
either  for  undergraduate  or  graduate 
students.  Moreover,  Canada's  intel- 
lectual independence  and  her  capac- 
ity to  contribute  to  the  crucial  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  world  depend  on 
the  survival  and  health  of  Canadian 
research,  both  fundamental  and  ap- 
plied. The  prospect  of  Canada  be- 
coming an  intellectual  branch  plant 
is  unacceptable. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada,  Andre  Raynauld, 
has  pointed  out  that  among  the  trad- 
ing blocs  and  industrial  giants  of  the 
world,  Canada's  comparative  advan- 
tage lies  in  her  well-educated,  skilled 
and  resourceful  labour  force,  and 
that  innovation  and  imagination  in 
invention,  design  and  management, 
so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  those 
highly  developed  skills,  are  our  best 
hope  for  the  future.  In  addition  to 
training  research  workers,  this  Uni- 
versity's research  effort  produces 
about  twenty  patentable  inventions 


On  everybody's  Christmas  list  for 
J  975  ~a  concrete  canoe!  Engineer- 
ing's work  in  reinforced  concrete  also 
led  to  major  involvement  in  the  de- 
sign of  foundations  for  the  cn  Tower. 


a  year,  and  earns  us  many  contracts 
with  Canadian  corporations  for  re- 
search which  only  the  University  can 
do. 

Research  in  the  humanities  is  less 
likely  than  that  in  the  social  sciences 
and  the  sciences  to  issue  in  patents 
and  contracts.  Research  in  the 
humanities  deepens  our  time-span, 
reinterpreting  for  every  contempor- 
ary generation  the  finest  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind  and  spirit; 
without  it  the  past  would  be  in  dead 
storage,  not  a  living  heritage.  It 
widens  our  space-span  by  translating 
the  values  and  artistry  of  cultures 
alien  to  our  own  into  terms  we  can 
understand. 

Besides  the  stream  of  articles  and 
monographs  on  topics  of  history, 
philosophy  and  literature,  human- 
ities research  becomes  particu- 
larly 'visible'  in  the  form  of  major 
scholarly  compilations  such  as  the 
Collected  Works  of  Erasmus,  or  the 
Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography  I 
mentioned  earlier.  There  are  some 
who  would  say  that  its  invisible 
influence  is  even  more  important.  In 


Dr  Geoffrey  Ozin  (right)  won  the 
Meldola  Medal  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Chemistry.  His  work  is  in  the  study 
of  chemical  compounds  by  the  tech- 
nique known  as  'matrix  isolation.' 


any  case,  it  is  recognized  and  greatly 
valued  in  this  University. 

In  this  and  all  areas  of  scholar- 
ship it  is  our  objective  to  preserve  a 
healthy  balance  between  teaching 
and  research,  recognizing  their  in- 
terdependence and  their  mutual  en- 
richment. 


The  Jason  A.  Hannah  Collection  of 
books  on  the  history  of  medicine  and 
related  science  was  presented  by  As- 
sociated Medical  Services;  this  is  a 
unique  and  important  addition  to 
our  library  resources. 
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The  University  abroad 


The  University  of  Toronto's  com- 
mitment to  co-operative  action  with 
the  other  universities  in  Ontario  has 
been  evident  since  1962  when  we  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  formation  of 
what  is  now  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities.  This  commitment  is 
mentioned  repeatedly  in  our  State- 
ment of  Objectives.  We  have  sup- 
ported the  activities  generated  by 
cou,  most  particularly  in  the  library 
area  where  there  is  sharing  of  a  major 
resource  and  co-operative  develop- 
ment of  library  automation  systems. 
In  addition  we  mount  co-operative 
programmes  with  our  nearest  neigh- 
bours -  York,  McMaster,  Guelph  and 
Ryerson  -  and  with  Sheridan,  Seneca 
and  George  Brown  Colleges  of  Ap- 
plied Arts  and  Technology. 

We  have  relationships  with  pro- 
vincial and  federal  governments  and 
related  agencies,  for  whom  our  staff 
frequently  accept  assignments  on 
Royal  Commissions  and  other  bodies 
of  like  nature.  Our  economists  have 
developed  an  econometric  forecast- 
ing programme  that  has  sustained 
the  interest  of  governmental  and 


The  School  of  Dental  Therapy,  Fort 

Smith,  nwt,  recruits  in  the  North, 

trains  in  the  North,  and  works  in  the       bottom 

North. 


Inside  the  sonic  horn  at  Aerospace. 
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corporate  planners.  The  Ontario 
Government  and  the  Law  Reform 
Commission  of  Canada  are  support- 
ing far-reaching  studies  of  criminal 
justice  and  corrections  at  our  Centre 
of  Criminology.  The  machinery  of 
law  reform,  and  telecommunications 
law  and  policy,  are  important  areas 
of  investigation  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law. 

Related  closely  to  environmental 
problems  is  the  work  on  sonic  booms 
at  the  Aerospace  Institute,  and  their 
invention  that  can  analyze  micro- 
scopic traces  of  atmospheric  gases  -  it 
can  be  used  to  detect  hidden  explo- 
sives, or  for  geophysical  prospecting. 
They  have  also  invented  a  device  to 
detect  oil  slicks  on  the  Great  Lakes  at 
night,  and  three  Engineering  stu- 
dents have  invented  an  'oil  slick 
licker'  that  can  clean  up  oil  slicks. 

Crude  oil  spills  in  the  north  and 
their  effect  on  the  physical  aspects  of 
northern  terrain,  and  problems  of 
water  supply,  waste  disposal,  and 
parasitic  disease  in  the  north,  are 
being  investigated  by  various  staff 
members.  We  are  running  a  dental 


Gerry  Kydd,  Terry  Fisher  and  Glyn 
Huxter,  students  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, with  their 'oil  slick  licker' 
which  won  first  prize  at  the  Fall 
Technical  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers. It  consists  of  a  rotating  spin- 
dle holding  up  to  18  metal  discs.  As 
the  discs  rotate,  oil  adheres  to  them 
and  is  deposited  in  a  collector  trough 
and  drawn  off  by  a  pump.  Simple, 
inexpensive,  and  effective. 


Sioux  Lookout:  Taking  health  care  to 
Northern  Ontario 


Professor  Morris  Way  man  is  using 
nitrogen-rich  urea  formaldehyde, 
made  from  natural  gas,  as  a  feed 
component  for  cows  and  sheep.  This 
urea-fed  lamb  appears  grateful. 


therapy  unit  in  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritories. We  are  participating  with 
the  usa,  France  and  Denmark  in  an 
international  study  of  the  Eskimos  in 
the  Igloolik  district  of  Franklin.  At 
Sioux  Lookout  where  we  maintain  a 
health  care  delivery  project,  we  are 
gathering  data  on  the  health  and 
general  well-being  of  the  Indian 
communities. 

The  prospect  of  world-wide  food 
shortages  has  given  added  urgency  to 
nutrition-related  research:  biochem- 
ical analyses  of  proteins,  protein 
calorie  ratios  in  human  nutrition, 
development  of  non-protein  nitrogen 
compounds  for  animal  feeds,  and  the 
study  of  the  nitrogen-fixation  process 
in  plants,  which  may  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  plant  forms  that  will 
greatly  increase  their  protein  yields. 

Work  such  as  this  can  only  progress 
in  parallel  with  the  fundamental  dis- 
coveries that  are  being  made  about 
the  nature  of  matter  and  space,  of 
light  and  sound,  of  atom  and  shock- 
wave,  of  cell  and  star.  This  work  also 
goes  forward.  It  defies  summary  in 
the  language  of  this  report.  But  it  is 
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Professor  John  Polanyi,  who  studies 
the  chemistry  of  molecules  and  in 
particular  the  phenomenon  of 
'chemi-luminescence'  which  he  was 
the  first  to  observe,  has  been  made  a 
University  Professor.  The  other  Uni- 
versity Professors  are  Donald  Creigh- 
ton  and  Charles  Stacey  (both  his- 
torians) and  Claude  Bissell,  North- 
rop Frye  and  Douglas  LePan,  English 
scholars. 


LEFT 

Professor  Robin  Armstrong,  new 
Chairman  of  Physics,  won  the  Herz- 
berg  medal  of  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion ofPhysicists. 


RIGHT 

Ashok  Sajnani,  graduate  student  in 
Biochemistry,  won  two  top  awards  at 
the  usNational  Student  Research 
Forum  for  overall  excellence  in  his 
immunological  research. 


Left,  the  Oil  and  Politics  conference 
in  session.  Above,  some  of  the  lead- 
ers: professor  George  Lenczowski, 
University  of  California;  Drjusif 
Sayigh,  American  University  of 
Beirut;  the  Hon  Salim  al-Sabay,  Am- 
bassador of  Kuwait  to  the  usa;  and 
Professor  Lome  Kenny ,  Chairman  of 
Islamic  Studies. 
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Professor  William  Saywell,  Chair- 
man of  East  Asian  Studies,  was  men- 
tor to  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to 
Canada  and  Mrs  Chang  when  they 
visited  the  University. 
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The  fact  that  Dr  Norman  Bethune 
was  a  Toronto  graduate  gives  this 
University  a  special  place  for  the 
Chinese. 
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essential  to  man's  grasp  of  his  home, 
the  universe. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have 
been  hosts  to  the  Eighth  World  Con- 
gress of  Sociology,  the  Panamerican 
Conference  on  Medical  Education, 
the  Centennial  Conference  of 
Laryngeal  Cancer,  the  International 
Geological  Congress,  and  the  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  the  Spanish 
Novel.  The  Third  National  Confer- 
ence on  Research  in  Nursing  was  co- 
sponsored  by  McMaster,  Western  and 
Toronto.  Islamic  Studies  arranged  six 
months  in  advance  a  conference  on 
'Oil  and  Politics  in  the  Middle  East,' 
whose  purpose  was  to  examine  the 
political  posture  of  the  Arab  nations 
and  the  implications  for  the  rest  of 
the  world;  the  topic  gained  an  unex- 
pected relevance  from  current 
events.  The  Centennial  Celebrations 
of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  brought  us  a  series  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors  during  most  of 
1973.  And  we  had  the  culminating 
pleasure  of  hosting  the  1974  sessions 
of  the  Canadian  Learned  Societies 
and  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 


Professor  William  Dobson  with  his 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Particles. 
He  received  the  Molson  Prize  of  the 
Canada  Council. 


Members  of  our  staff  have  served 
on  numerous  international  missions 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  South  America, 
and  in  many  cases  they  maintain 
those  contacts  on  an  informal  advis- 
ory basis.  Toronto  is  an  outstanding 
centre  for  the  study  of  Slavic  lan- 
guages and  culture,  for  Islamic 
studies,  and  for  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese; in  fact  the  world's  most  re- 
markable studies  of  early  Chinese 
are  being  done  at  Toronto.  We  are 
now  broadening  out  from  this  liter- 
ary emphasis  in  the  East  Asian  field, 
in  co-operation  with  York  Univer- 
sity. We  have  had  several  visits  of 
staff  to  and  from  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  concerned  with  higher 
education,  scientific  research,  and 
health. 

Our  possession  of  a  very  active 
university  press  is  another  kind  of  in- 
ternational involvement.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press  is  reprinting, 
with  scholarly  introductions,  works 
of  Canadian  literature  and  social  his- 
tory often  long  out  of  print,  thus  giv- 
ing Canadians  and  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  our  literature  easy  access 
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Marshjeanneret,  Director  of  the 
u  of  i  Press  since  1953,  surrounded  by 
members  of  his  editorial  staff  and  a 
selection  from  the  1972-74  output. 


Principal  John  Robson,  General 
Editor  of  the  John  Stuart  Mill  series. 


to  materials  hitherto  unobtainable. 
An  important  scholarly  venture,  the 
publication  of  the  complete  works  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  is  well  under  way 
with  Principal  John  Robson  of  Vic- 
toria as  General  Editor.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Collected  Works  of  Eras- 
mus was  greeted  with  extraordinary 
enthusiasm:  the  review  in  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement  stated  that  the 
principal  aim  of  the  new  series  -  to 
make  available  an  accurate,  read- 
able English  text  of  Erasmus's  writ- 
ings -  was  magnificently  achieved; 
the  Washington  Post  said  that  if  the 
standard  of  the  first  volume  was 
maintained,  the  series  would  be  one 
of  the  century's  great  scholarly 
achievements.  The  complete  series 
will  run  to  forty  volumes. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Fine 
Art  Department's  project  in  Crete. 
Our  archaeologists  and  students  of 
ancient  history,  anthropology,  liter- 
atures and  religions  have  worked  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Levantine 
areas  for  many  years,  and  maintain 
close  contacts  with  all  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  A  concordance  to 


the  Buddhist  scriptures,  the  Pali 
Tipitakam,  which  is  four  times  as 
long  as  the  Bible,  is  being  prepared  at 
our  Department  of  Indian  and  San- 
skrit Studies  with  the  help  of  the 
University's  computer. 

One  might  speculate  that  this  be- 
nign academic  conspiracy  -  this 
network  of  friendship  and  colleague- 
ship  among  teachers  and  researchers 
in  so  many  different  parts  of  the 
world,  existing  altogether  apart  from 
the  formal  trade  and  diplomatic  con- 
nections which  so  easily  go  awry  - 
might  be  very  influential,  at  times,  in 
the  years  ahead. 
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Conclusion 


In  accepting  the  responsibility  which 
I  assumed  in  July  of  1972,  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  this  was  a  large,  com- 
plex university  with  activities  across 
the  broad  spectrum  of  human  knowl- 
edge. I  knew  that  it  strove  to  serve 
this  Province  as  one  of  the  centres  of 
excellence- the  institutions  of  inter- 
national stature  -  so  necessary  to  On- 
tario and  to  Canada.  What  I  have 
learned  since  then  is  to  appreciate 
better  the  full  scope  of  that  service,  so 
imperfectly  portrayed  in  this  report. 
A  university  like  this  is  a  tremendous 
investment  in  the  future,  an  invest- 
ment made  by  the  society  that  sup- 
ports it  and  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, the  deans  and  principals,  the 
support  staff  and  administrators, 
whose  labours  and  inspiration  keep  it 
lively,  questioning,  and  vital.  It  is  a 
heritage  that  must  be  preserved,  and 
an  avenue  for  increasing  wisdom  and 
clarity  in  the  world  that  must  be  kept 
open.  It  is  a  trust  for  the  future.  As 
C.P.  Snow  has  said,  'The  world's 
great  need  is  an  appetite  for  the  fu- 
ture ...  A  sense  of  the  future  is  behind 
all  good  policies.  Unless  we  have  it, 


we  can  give  nothing  either  wise  or 
decent  to  the  world. ' 

The  senior  officers  on  whom  I  have 
depended  greatly  are  Professor 
Donald  Forster,  Vice-President  and 
Provost  (now  President-designate  of 
the  University  of  Guelph) ,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  University  has  been 
crucially  important  in  the  academic 
areas  and  in  budget  formation;  Alex 
Rankin,  the  Vice-President,  Business 
Affairs,  also  an  officer  with  long  ex- 
perience in  the  University;  Professor 
Jill  Conway,  a  newcomer  to  ad- 
ministration in  1972  and  now  Pres- 
ident-designate of  Smith  College, 
who  has  given  outstanding  leader- 
ship as  Vice-President,  Internal  Af- 
fairs; and  Jack  Sword,  who  held  the 
administrative  post  associated  with 
the  Planning  and  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  is  taking  a  well-deserved 
leave  of  absence  in  1974-75;  he  will 
return  to  assist  me  in  a  capacity  more 
closely  linked  to  my  own  office.  I 
have  also  depended  directly  on  the 
Vice-Provosts:  Robin  Ross,  Dr  John 
Hamilton,  Professor  Peter  Meincke, 
Sidney  Dymond  until  she  left  the 
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Donald  Forster,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, Vice-President  and  Provost, 
will  be  the  next  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph 


University  to  become  a  judge,  and 
Professor  Milton  Israel.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  appointment  of 
Norman  James  as  Vice-President,  Ex- 
ternal Affairs.  The  other  new  vice- 
presidential  appointment  is  that  of 
Dr  George  Connell,  who  has  agreed 
to  take  the  portfolio  of  Research  and 
Planning. 

I  am  aware  that  those  officers  I 
have  listed  depend  in  their  turn  on  a 
great  many  others  -  that,  indeed,  the 
whole  institution  depends  on  persons 
too  numerous  to  name,  who  work 
devotedly  for  the  University  and  all 
that  it  stands  for.  To  all  who  serve  the 
University  in  the  academic  and 
non-academic  divisions,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Council,  I 
express  my  thanks. 

John  Evans 

PRESIDENT 


Jill  Conway,  Professor  of  History, 
Vice-President,  Internal  Affairs,  will 
be  the  first  woman  President  of  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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The  University's  many  'campuses' 
stretch  from  the  city  centre  and  the 
suburban  colleges  of  Scarborough 
and  Erindale  to  the  Aerospace  Insti- 
tute on  Dufferin  Street,  the  David 
Dunlap  Observatory  at  Richmond 
Hill,  and  the  University  Forest  in  the 
Haliburton  Highlands. 
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Appendix 


Figure  1 

Comparison  of  increase 

in  BIU  value  and  in  prices 
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INDICATORS  OF  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

The  changes  in  the  level  of  the  Uni- 
versity's income  from  government 
grants  and  tuition  fees  ('Basic  Income 
Units'  or  biu)  ,  and  from  grants  in  aid 
of  research,  during  the  two  years 
covered  by  this  report  are  graphically 
depicted;  the  fiscal  year  1971-72 
has  been  taken  as  a  base. 

Figure  1  shows  that  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  Basic  Income  Unit 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  prices  of  goods  and  services  dur- 
ing the  period  under  review. 

Figure  2  shows  that  student  num- 
bers expressed  as  full-time  equiva- 
lents have  gone  up  while  full-time 
equivalent  faculty  numbers  have 
gone  down,  so  that  the  faculty  teach- 
ing workload  as  reflected  in  the  ratio 
of  weighted  student  enrolment  to  fte 
faculty  has  increased  by  10  percent 
over  the  two-year  period. 

Figure  3  shows  that  the  support  of 
research  from  external  sources  has 
decreased  during  these  two  years  in 
terms  of  actual  dollars,  and  that  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power  the  re- 
search support  has  been  eroded  to  a 
much  greater  degree. 
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Figure  2 

Increase  in  faculty  workload 
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Figure  3 

Comparison  of  change  in  prices 

and  in  research  grants  awarded 
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Rate  of  change  in 
actual  research  grants 


1971-72  1972-73  1973-74 

$25,000,000  $24,500,000  $24,000,000 

Research  grants  awarded 


Enrolment  summary 


1972-73 


1973-74        Target  for  1980s 


ENROLMENT  SUMMARY 

The  table  at  right  sets  out  the  enrol- 
ment in  1972-73  and  1973-74  and  the 
planning  target  for  the  1980s.  In- 
creases will  be  almost  entirely  at 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges; 
the  increase  expected  on  the  St 
George  campus  for  the  next  ten  years 
is  nominal  -  less  than  1  percent  a 
year.  The  targets  may  be  revised  as 
the  objectives  of  individual  divisions 
become  more  fully  worked  out  and 
co-ordinated,  and  they  are  to  some 
extent  dependent  on  the  availability 
of  capital  support  for  new  facilities. 


St.  George 

Full-time  undergraduate 

Arts  &  Science 

App.  Sci.  &  Engineering 

Architecture 

Dentistry 

Education 

Forestry 

Law 

Medicine 

Music 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Phys.  &  Health  Education 


Full-time  undergraduate 


Part-time  undergraduate 
(including  Summer) 


Full-time  graduate* 
Humanities 
Social  Sciences 
Physical  Sciences 
Life  Sciences 
Educational  Theory 


Scarborough 

Full-time  undergraduate 
(all  in  Arts  &  Science) 
Part-time  undergraduate 
(including  Summer) 


Total  Scarborough  undergraduate 


Erindale 

Full-time  undergraduate 
(all  in  Arts  &  Science) 
Part-time  undergraduate 
(including  Summer) 


Total  Erindale  undergraduate 


Total,  all  campuses 


*  All  campuses 


9787 

10076 

10000 

2106 

2282 

2340 

317 

335 

375 

642 

652 

670 

1540 

1518 

1520 

214 

241 

410 

449 

469 

450 

2427 

2482 

2675 

394 

414 

400 

402 

417 

510 

587 

633 

625 

384 

403 

400 

19249 


16666 


2141 
1642 


3783 


2213 
1485 


3698 


52045 


19922 


16284 


2641 
1950 


4591 


2486 
1868 


4354 


54348 


20375 


16400 


1149 

1232 

1265 

1153 

1193 

1300 

930 

893 

975 

489 

505 

550 

461 

497 

525 

Full-time  graduate 

4182 

4320 

4615 

Part-time  graduate* 
(including  Summer) 

4467 

4877 

5260 

Total  St.  George  students 

44564 

45403 

46650 

3600 
3200 


6800 


3600 
3465 


7065 


60515 
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